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THe overflowing fullness of the legal profession in our country, at 
the present time, has become a subject of common remark. The 
lawyers seem to have settled down upon the land as the locusts of old 
upon the plains of Egypt ;—their name is legion, and there is no place 
into which they do not penetrate. In our large cities, amid the maris 
of business, the side-doors leading to the second-story groan under 
the weight of their accumulated placards; in the minor-towns the 
court-house or mayor's office forms a centre around which they clus- 
ter, as bees around the comb; while in the humblest village, where 
Squire Noodle, “ Justice of the Peace,” sits in awful state, his coun- 
terpart in outward appearance, and rival in learning, can usually be 
found in some individual glorying in the sounding title of “ Attorney 
and Counselor at Law.” ‘That any profession can sustain such a vast 
train of retainers as waits upon the law, naturally excites the greatest 
surprise and wonder, until many deem the avenues to success in this 
quarter too much crowded to be longer passable, and a warning voice 
is raised to all young men, to beware. Yet as the colleges of every 
grade throughout the land yearly pour forth their tributaries into the 
broad stream of active life, hundreds more hasten to the “ law,” as the 
fittest stage upon which to act their part in the great drama of life. 

To one looking at the profession in its legitimate form, the phe- 
nomenon is indeed inexplicable. The law is possessed of but few 
attractions to the student, and is of a character generally in itself litle 
likely to allure to it such a multitude. The technicalities that must 
first be learned ere the key can be obtained that unlocks the store- 
house of its mysteries ; the precise definitions that must be mastered ; 
the dry formulas that must be committed ; the explanations of abstract 
principles that must be understood and stored away in the memory, 
ull tend to give the profession an air of dryness, of austerity, that has 
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not unfrequently almost discouraged and disgusted, as tyros, even those 
who, in after years, have become most distinguished in its ranks. 
Even the advanced course of the lawyer is one of lubor. When be is 
surrounded by clients, whose property, honor, perhaps life, depend 
upon his exertions and knowledge, his study is the closer and more 
anxious from the present pressing circumstances. If wealth was im- 
mediately attendant upon such labor, it might account for the number 
who apparently are employed in a profession that commands it; but 
the lives of eminent lawyers usually teach the fact, that in the law, 
more than in any other pursuit, is there a demand for hope and cour- 
age from the beginner ; that years of toil must be passed with poor 
recompense ; that he indeed must “ learn to labor and to wait.” We 
shall have w seek farther than this regular form of the profession for 
an explanation. 

All who pretend to it, are not devoted to the legal profession alone, 
but while they bear the name, are employed in other pursuits entirely 
incompatible with the avocation of the lawver. ‘The law only serves 
as a stepping-stone, by which they raise themselves to the reach of 
something else: or rather, they enter into the law as into a stately 
mansion, and when every one supposes they are industriously engaged 
therein, they are slipping out the back entries, seeking after something 
beyond. Without speaking at large of these various offsets to the 
law, we wish at present only to notice that of politics—in its relations 
to the law in our country—as this is perhaps the most attractive, and, 
we think, the most injurious, to the young lawyer. 

The science of law is one of the oldest in existence. It is unne- 
cessary to minutely trace its origin. But it is evident, that from the 
first formation of society, government of some kind has been 
necessary to protect the rights and enforce the obligations of its 
several members. However simple such society might be, individual 
rights must have existed to some degree ; and the conflict of these 
rights must have given rise to contests to be decided by some acknowl- 
edged higher authority, whether that authority was invested in one 
man, or not. When society began to advance, these rights began to 
be enlarged and developed ; their importance began to be fully under- 
stood, und wisdom dictated that they should be made to depend upon 
something more fixed than the will of man. Laws were demanded, 
as something which should be certain and uniform in its action. So- 
ciety still advancing, these laws were necessarily increased, to em- 
brace what new principles of government might be evolved, and cover 
the still developing rights of man. But the laws thus accumulated 
were often contradictory ; those made at one period not agreeing with 
those of another and later period ; so that men began to grow igno- 
rant of what their legal rights were. And here arose a necessity for 
the lawyer, the advocate, some person called in, who might assist in 
controversies of a legal character, by his knowledge of the law, which 
he had made his study. Civil liberty required that there should exist 
such a class of men; without them the law would be as no law, and 
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either despotism or anarchy would follow. Through their aid a code 
of laws was finally obtained, and law raised to the dignity of a science. 

With the advancement of civilization, the regard for law has ia 
creased ; and, as more and more has been intrusted to its care, the 
necessity of the advocate, the lawyer, has become the greater, and 
his labors have increased. Until now, when in our country, a great, 
mighty nation, spurning the sceptre of kings, has set up the law in 
its latest and most sublime development, as its great and only ruler, 
but to its majesty bow in willing subjection, the profession of the law- 
yer, who is the intrepreter of its voice to its subjects, has assumed an 
importance, which it has never before possessed, and which ought to 
obtain from those who engage in it now, a more profound investiga- 
tion, a more unwavering attention, than it has ever demanded in the 
whole previous history of the world. Jurisprudence now, if ever, is 
worthy to be called a deep, broad, and important science. Its princi- 
ples are now more fixed, its influence wider than ever before. Built 
up by the profoundest wisdom, and widest experience through the 
lapse of ages, it at present stands, the proudest monument to intellect 
that man has ever reared. Next to the moral law, it is indeed the no- 
blest branch of that general law of which Hooker so beautifully 
speaks: “ Her seat is in the bosom of God; her voice the harmony 
of the world ; all things in heaven and on earth do her homage; the 
very least, as feeling her care—the greatest, as not exempt from her 
power. Angels and men, creatures of every condition, though each 
in different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, admiring 
her as the mother of their peace and joy.” ‘To search out its funda- 
mental principles—to comprehend its profound truths—to catch a spark 
of its deep feeling—to appreciate its vast power, and behold in the 
fullest extent its grandeur—to become familiar with its majesty, and 
understand its voice, requires that love which truth alone can win, that 
attention, that laborious study that love alone can gain. ‘To be a learned, 
thorough lawyer, at the present time, is quite another thing from what 
it was a few hundred years ago. A lawyer's library, in the time of 
Coke, amounting to something like three dozen volumes in all, would 
form but an iota in the catalogue of a similar library at present. As 
the consequence, the labor of the lawyer is far greater. His reading 
is almost unlimited ; a life-time is scarcely adequate to its demands. 
Yet it is worthy of such study, and ennobles him who gives it; and 
it ennobles him alone. When it receives such study from the pro- 
fession generally will it also ennoble it, and raise it to that high stand- 
ing, which it can and should maintain. 

If this be the case, let us see if playing at the game of politics is 
of a nature likely to permit this labor and strict attention, or is calcu- 
lated to secure the lawyer that elevated cast of mind and love for 
truth which is expected and demanded from him. We here wish to 
be understood as speaking of politica in the every-day meaning of the 
word, (if we may use the expression.) The common expression of 
dabbling in politics” expresses our idea—thet superficial meddling in 
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State affairs for the purpose of accomplishing some selfish motive ; or 
the word partisanship will perhaps remove all ambiguity on the point. 
It is not our intention to hurl out any fierce phillipic against partisan- 
ship, but merely to point out, if possible, its incompatibility with the 
calm, thorough, upright study of the law, and the consequent necessity 
of its being avoided by any one who pretends to become a lawyer wor- 
thy of the name. 

In the struggle of parties for power, the excitement extends to every 
individual connected with them. A cool partisan sounds like a con- 
tradiction of terms. His guide-star is self-interest, and as it changes 
its position, it is strange to see how adroitly he changes his course— 
now advancing, now retreating, and again turning aside—though al- 
ways pretending to keep straight on ; and that he may escape detec- 
tion, the excitement must be constantly kept up. No move of his op- 
ponents must escape his notice, and no measure of his own must suf- 
fer from his neglect. By picturing the incalculable blessings which 
will accrue to the country by its adoption, and displaying the evil re- 
sults of its failure, he must secure praise for its maintainers ; while 
no terms are too harsh or abusive to apply to the character of his op- 
ponents. He must acknowledge no duty but that to party ; he must 
consider morality as beneficial only when it can be as well observed 
as neglected. Fixed principles are troublesome in his continual shift- 
ing, and had better be laid aside. While delighting others with the 
sound of the words independence and liberty, he must deny their 
blessings to himself. Dependent upon a favorable public opinion, he 
must gain it at any personal sacrifice ; hemmed in by the principles of 
party, he must not think or express himself but in accordance with 
them. And thus distracting the attention, perverting the principles, 
and exciting the passions, truly, the career of the politician is far different 
in its character from that which the study of the law demands for itself. 

It is said of Dr. Beecher, that once having occasion to address a 
society of young men of this institution, some of whom were about to 
enter upon active life, after giving much good advice, which long ob- 
servation and experience had laid up, concerning the professions of 
theology, law, and medicine, he said, in ending, * Some of you will 
be politici: ans. ‘lo such, all I can say is, May God bless you!” The 
path of duty, ever slippery, might, with care, be followed in the other 
professions ; but when it came to politics, all even he could say, was, 
“ May God bless you !” 

There is a position which comes under the head of politics, in the 
proper signification of the term, which we would carefully distinguish 
from that of the mere politician—that of the statesman. ‘I'he position 
of the statesman is an important one. As the pilot, he stands at the 
helm of the shif of state, while his far-reaching gaze scans the heav- 
ens, to catch the approach of the thunder cloud, when but a spot on 
the horizon, or whe ruffle of the welcome breeze on the far distant wa- 
ter. ‘The qualitjes of mind that it is necessary for him to possess are 
of an elevated and extraordinary character. Learning must teach him 
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the history of the past, that the lamp of experience may throw some 
light upon the darkened future. While imagination must enable him 
to invent new courses of policy, by which the nation may be led on to 
prosperity and greatness, sound practical sense must prevent him 
from error in speculation ; his heart must sympathize with all his fellow- 
men, and his love of country, his patriotism, must know no party, no 
self. His must be the gilt of eloquence that has truth for its weapon, 
duty for its subject. Politics, as the science of government, is his 
study. Politics, as an art, is that of the Partisan. Law is the first 
great study of the statesman, and no statesman has ever risen to lasting 
greatness without a thorough knowledge of law. But the station of 
the statesman is one higher than that of lawyer; while it has law 
for ts foundation, it rises beyond and above it. It may be said that 
the statesman’s wisdom forms the law—the lawyer's judgment ap- 
ples it, and the selfishness of the partisan condemns, perverts, de- 
stroys, or sustains it, according to circumstances, ‘These three pur- 
suits are connected with law ; the first is attainable but by few, and 
then only through a thorough knowledge of the law ; the last is 
scarcely worthy the ambition of the scholar; and the study of law 
should be during life to do it justice. 

If we have succeeded in showing then that to become learned inthe 
law—to gain a thorough knowledge of all its principles and relations— 
requires a constant attention to it—a life-long study—the only ques- 
tion to be settled is, whether such a thorough knowledge is necessary 
to success. It may be said to be thus learned in the law is all very 
good for him who wishes it; but that many a one has succeeded with- 
out it; that is, an unlearned pettifogger may get rich. For to suppose 
a man who is not learned in his profession is able to practice it in its 
purity, is absurd. Well, this objection chimes in most harmoniously 
with all those material notions, so prevalent at the present day, about 
college educations and so forth. It might as well be said, that there 
is no necessity for the physician longer to be proficient in all the 
learning of his profession ;—quacks flourish. Or, that the theologian 
need not spend his time in disentangling all the intricate passages of 
scripture, or investigating all its apparently conflicting doctrines ; 
many an humble man has lived holily, faithfully watched his hule 
flock and died calmly, who could not read his mother tongue correct- 
ly. But this is not sufficient, when there is a possibility of doing 
more. ‘This superficiality in their profession tends to lower them in 
every one’s esteem. And as the profession of law especially demands 
that it should be respected, the one who, seeking merely his own in- 
terest, tends by his unworthiness to bring disrepute upon this profes- 
sion, does an incalculable harm, not more to it, than to the whole 
country. The manner in which it is effected is plain. Superficiality 
must beget contempt for those in whom it is found, when they are 
engaged in any avocation that has to do with subjects of so much im- 
portance as the law. This feeling at first excited against themselves, 
is naturally transferred to the whole of the profession, of which they 
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form a part; and from the profession, how easily is the dislike trans- 
ferred w that which calls it into existence, and sustains it—the law ? 
Aud what an evil is here! when a mistrust of the laws which govern 
them comes over a people, who know no other ruler! Without con- 
fidence in the arm that shields it, a nation’s security and peace has 
fled ‘This is no fanciful theory—unfortunately, it has facts for its 
illustration. ‘That particular phase of reform, that demands a simplifi- 
cation of judicial proceedings, pleinly bears this stamp of discontent 
and want of confidence. And though now but a spark, it only needs 
to be blown by designing persons, to break out in a devouring flame. 
It is of the greatest importance, then, that all who enter upon law as 
a profession, should do it with a knowledge of the importance which 
their reputation will exert on the profession, and that of the profession 
on the welfare of their country ; and that they should, with an eye 
single to its greatness, engage in no pursuits which will prevent an 
entire and abiding attention to it alone. N. 


An Exegesis of flilton’'s Comus. 


Tuts single poem would be sufficient of itself to earn an immortality 
for the mind that produced it. Lt bears the impress of that mighty in- 
tellect that has given to the world envough to immortalize a whole 
generation of poets; not that Milton’s poems are so voluminous, but 
because they are written with such power and genius, 

lt is well, when we have read un author, to lay aside his work and 
endeavor to conceive the process by which he developed those 
thuughts—the power which could originate, embrace within itself, and 
give a definite form, in language, to those ideas and conceptions. 

We form a feeble notion of the real power of such a mind as Mil- 
ton’s, by merely reading its productions ; it is but a relative idea be- 
tween different authors that we arrive at by this means. ‘To get at any 
absolute notion of what passes within the mind and soul of the author, 
we must endeavor to imagine our own minds attempting such efforts, 
and mark how far short—how immeasurably short of anything like the 
exhibition before us, would be what we could produce, Or we may 
ponder long the thoughts and images—drink into our minds the ideas, 
by a thorough understanding of them, and, by this means, we shall 
gain some notion of what 1 would be to create similar conceptions. 
For it has been said, with more truth than at first appears, that to 
thoroughly understand an author, that is, possess oneself fully of his 
ideas, is next to becoming such an author. 

It is a peculiarity of Milton's poetry, that there is a matchless depth, 
power, and dignity in all his conceptions and sentiments. ‘There is 
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no senseless flow of words; there is no chain of words to link to- 
gether, here and there, scattering ideas ; but every line is replete with 
thought or noble imagery ; every sentence makes the reader forget the 
poetry, and even forget the poet, in the truthfulness, the beauty, or the 
grandeur of the conception. The richness of his classical illustration 
is unequaled by any modern writer. 

Milton is almost always compared to Homer, and not unfrequently 
ranked as second to him. But we never could endure this view for a 
moment, and can hardly see any points of equality between them. If 
they are to be compared, we insis! that it must be as Pythagoras is 
compared with Newton, Socrates with Calvin, and Plato with Bacon. 

No one doubts that these ancient philosophers were men of power- 
ful and original minds, and far above their contemporaries, but no one 
thinks of ranking them as equals with the distinguished philosophers 
and scholars | have named And the same is true with respect to Ho- 
mer and the other writers of antiquity. In comparing him with Mil- 
ton, we see mental power in both, perhaps equal capacity, but the 
mind of one is darkened, oppressed, bound down by heathenism, while 
the other soars aloft in the clear sunlight of truth; the one plays with 
the creation of his own fancy, pursues shadows ; the other treats of 
sublime realities. 

In reading Homer, we are able to admire his beauty and force so 
long as he confines himself to description or similitudes, but when 
he atlempts anything higher, anything relating to human nature, the 
province of Shakspeare, or anything relating to the great truths of 
man’s or God's existence, the field of Milton, we find nothing in him 
worthy of our thought; the theme is beyond his reach; he is a stranger 
to it; he says nothing that finds a response in the human soul. Ina 
word, we may say, he often pleases our minds, but seldom awakens 
the noble emotions of the heart; it is impossible, we are so much 
above in this respect, it is like a child attempting to move the passions 
of mature age—it may please, it may surprise, but never touch the 
springs of elevated feeling within the breast. 

The same is true of all poetry that lacks this moral tone, this con- 
furmity to human nature, the acknowledgment of what every mind 
feels to be the truths of its being. ‘There must be this correspondence 
between the thought expressed and the inward consciousness of what 
we ure, what we are surrounded by, and what we must continue to be. 
Let this but be observed, then power, and beauty, and sublimity in con- 
ception and expression are not lost; they are used to clothe that which 
can sustain them and give them a passport into the mind. 

Milton begins where Homer leaves off ; he takes the highest con- 
ceptions of his genius to illustrate, and merely to illustrate and adorn 
the sublime ideas of his own mind. Milton abounds with this use of 
llomer and the other poets of antiquity ; they are “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” to him. ‘I'hose who, from a slight acquaintance, 
suppose that he acknowledges their equality or superiority, by this 
constant use of their images, greatly mistake ; he merely takes the 
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pleasing forms of their creative genius, to decorate the vestibule of the 
temple into which he leads our reverent as well as delighted minds. 

These remarks might seem vague generalities, having no special 
connection with this subject, were it not that, as we shall see, the 
poem to which we have called attention, is a remarkable instance of 
the adoption of classical imagery and mythological outline. The 
Comus, aside from its peculiar merits, is a beautiful index of the poet's 
mind ; it contains all the elements of that great work always associated 
with his name. Written in early life, when his mind was but par- 
tially stored and developed, it forms a prototype of that great work of 
mature age—that offspring of a life's acquisition, a life’s reflection, 
and the judgment of years; or, perhaps | should have said, the proto- 
type of both the “ Paradise Lost” and “ Regained.” 

In this piece; the sublimity of idea, the classical richness and purity 
of style, the beautiful imagery, graphic description, dramatic power, 
and impassioned eloquence are all characteristic of the poet, the ele- 
ments that enter into all his productions. 

The class of poetry to which it belongs, is the mask, a species of 
tragedy distinguished by its not being confined to rules or probabili- 
ties, so that the writer is not responsible for the characters introduced 
or the parts they perform, provided all contributes to the general ef- 
fect. In this instance not only are several of the characters repre- 
sented to be imaginary beings, a thing often met with in Shakspeare, 
but all the frame work of the play is undefined and ideal, an exhibition 
of relations. Until near the close, the scene is not located at all; at 
first it is simply a “ wild wood” on a “ sea-girt isle,” then a “ stately 
palace.” ‘The mention of the island and the name of the river Severn, 
once introduced, suggest England to the mind of the reader, but can- 
not be said to locate the scene. Of all the personages intended to be 
represented as human, to none is there given a name ortitle ‘They are, 
first, ‘a ludy,” then “a brother,” then “a second brother ;” “ the at- 
tendant spirit,” the “ nymph,” “ Comus with his rout,” of course are 
mere ideal personifications. 

This characteristic harmonizes beautifully with the second feature 
of the poem, natnely, the allegorical method in which the subject is 
treated. ‘The piece is a poetical allegory. ‘The passage of the lady 
through the wood strongly reminds one of the pilgrimage of “ Christ- 
ian” or “ Christianna.” Virtue is the theme; Virtue “ lost” and “ re- 
gained” would not be an inappropriate title. Innocence, left unpro- 
tected, is assailed, overcome, and rescued. Occasion is also taken to 
represent the real deformity of vice. The attendant spirit suggests 
the main features of the plot, if | may so call it, in a prologue, by way 
of apology for its appearance. 

The poet shows great art, also, in putting into the mouth of the 
spirit in the prologue, a description of Comus and his rout ; for when 
they appear and begin to evince the nature ascribed to them, the scene 
strikes the mind with a two-fold power, the dramatic representation 
seeming to be the reality—the verification of the description. 
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Comus is the personification of vice, not merely the principle of 
evil, but together with that, all the loathsomeness of personal degrada- 
tion—the offspring of youthful Bacchus and Ciree—a more potent met- 
aphor is inconceivable—sprung of intemperance and lust—the ve 
concentration of pure viciousness. | conceive it impossible for lan- 
guage to convey a more perfect idea of the degradation of vice, to a mind 
familiar with the qualities of these heathen personifications of debased 
passion. Even the unparalleled imaginations of Spenser are less for- 
cible, because, in this instance, there is not that monstrosity to remove 
the figure so far from the likeness to anything human. The picture 
of his gang that accompanied him is almost equal to it. ‘They are 
persons under the power of vice—its willing slaves—completely trans- 
formed by its imbruting influence. The description may be familiar, 
but it will bear repeating. 

“ Offering 

His orient liquor’ in a crystal glass, 
which, as they taste, 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 
All other parts remaining as they were, 
And they, so perfect in their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before ; 
And all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty.” 





In all that we have ever read or heard, we remember nothing that 
so completely illustrates the brutifying, transforming power, of vicious 
indulgence upon its willfully unconscious subjects. The “human 
countenance is changed,” the countenance that expresses the character, 
“all other parts,” the outward appearance, “ remaining as they were.” 
The soul transformed from a human, nay, divine nature, to that of a 
loathsome brute, but still inhabiting a human form. 


“ And they, so perfect in their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before.” 


What can be more expressive of the condition of willing, entire 
subjection to evil? At moments when the conscience is not aroused, 
but the passions of the vicious are excited, how completely is this pic- 
ture verified in the ordinary scenes of life—it is an abstraction, but 
true to life! 

After the exit of the attendant spirit on the approach of these char- 
acters, they themselves are brought in, and the play proper com- 
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mences. With inimitable felicity the poet makes them exhibit the 
qualities ascribed to them. The reader himself is almost entranced, 
and is fully prepared for the spell which the foul sorcerer cast upon 
the young lady. 

The next idea developed, upon the approach of the victim, is the 
maliciousness of vice, and the deceptive garb it assumes in order to 
find its way into the heart. Comus says— 


“ Now to my charms 
And to my wily trains; I shall, ere long, 
Be well stocked with as fair a herd as grazed 
About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 
My dazzling spells into the spungy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion. 
* * *# &*#£ * &© &© & & & 
I, under fair pretence of friendly epds 
And well placed words of glozing courtesy, 
Baited with reasons not unplausible, 
Wind me into the easy-hearted man 
And hug him into snares.” 


One seems at once to be let into the secret of the operation of evil ; 
its false exterior, its plausibility, and its willful deception, by these 
words put into the mouth of the deceiver himself. The victim ap- 
pears endeavoring to strengthen herself by the power of an unstained 
conscience. She is assailed and led off by the fair falsehoods and al- 
lurements of Comus. Meanwhile the scene changes in order to por- 
tray the strength of virtue, and the confidence to be placed in its ulti- 
mate triumph or final delivery. The brothers appear lost, like the 


lady, in the wood, 
“ The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and weary passenger,” 


and, in anxious converse, discuss the probability of the lady’s fortune. 
Says one, 


“You may as well spread out the unsunned heaps 
Of miser’s treasure, by an outlaw’s den, 
And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity, 
And let a single helpless maiden pass, 
Uninjured, in this wild surrounding waste.” 
The other replies, 


“Chastity, my brother, Chastity, 
She that has that, is clad in complete steel. 
* * * * * - 2 = a 
this I hold firm— 
Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 
Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled.” 
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The scene changes again, bringing into view Comus and the lady, 
in order to exhibit the arguments and allurements of vice, and the 
struggles of virtue to strengthen itself and resist. A new act is then 
introduced, that forms one of the most interesting parts of the play, 
and furnishes another example of the poet's power of exhibiting a com- 
mon idea under original conceptions and beautiful imagery. 

The lady is now under the power of the sorcerer—has become 
spell-bound. It is time for the crisis of the plot—for the rescue—for 
the delivery of virtue from the enchantment of vice. But how can this 
be done? How does virtue or piety ever recover from the shock given 
it—the spell cast over it by the principle of evil? Two means of this 
recovery, as its seems to me, are distinctly set forth by the author. 
The brothers rush in with “ brandixhed blade,” wrest away the sor- 
cerer’s cup, but allow him to escape, carrying off “his wand.” The 
spirit speaks : 

“What! have you let the false enchanter ‘scape ! 

O, ye mistook, ye should have snatched his wand 
And bound him fast; without his rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits here, 
In stony fetters fixed and motionless. 
Yet stay, be not disturbed, now, I bethink me, 
Some other means I have which may be used. 
There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, 
That, with moist curb, sways the smooth Severn stream , 
Sabina is her name, a virgin pure. 
*x * * * * #* #® #* # # 

she can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the numming spell, 

If she be right invoked in warbled song, 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 

To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 

In hard besetting need.” 





The first means is represented by the 


“rod reversed, 
And backward mutters of dissevering power.” 


This certainly means the exposure of the true character of evil. The 
mere removal of the occasion of wrong-doing, of an individual tempta- 
tion, as by the driving away by force of the enchanter and his rout, is 
insufficient to recover the fallen victim from the influence and effects 
of vice. ‘This has no efficacy to * free the lady in stony fetters fixed.” 
The “rod” must be “ reversed,” the true character of sin, the steps of 
downward descent that have been passed over unconsciously, must be 
exhibited to the cleared mental vision, that, by this means, conscious- 
ness may be restored and temptation afterwards shunned. But there 
are other means which may be used. Under the figure of the 
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nymph, that is thus invoked, herself “ a virgin pure,” and finally com- 
pletes the rescue, the poet indicates, unless we greatly mistake, the 
power of virtuous example, the reclaiming influence exerted by an up- 
right upon a fallen mind. By “ sprinkling drops of precious cure,” 
she destroys the charm and undoes the work of enchantment. These 
are the beautiful similes under which the poet suggests the methods of 
rescuing the fallen from the domination of wrong. 

This notice would be incomplete, without touching upon the beauties 
of style so strikingly exhibited in this short poem. Its classical rich- 
ness | have already commented upon. Much of its wonderful interest 
results from the dramatic effect in the management of the several 
characters ; for example, the address, in the stillness of vast wood, of 
the lady to Echo, of which the listening swain afterwards says— 


“T was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 
“ Even Silence was took, ere she was ‘ware, 
And wished she might deny her nature.” 


The same effect is combined, with beautiful description, in the ad- 
dress of the swain to Sabina, the nymph. 
“ Sabine, fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting, 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lillies, knitting 
The loose train of thy amber dropping hair ; 
Listen, for dear honor's sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save.” 


The piece abounds with rich imagery and impassioned eloquence ; 
but we close with one other example of dramatic effect and condensed 
various description. It is the freeing of the lady by the nymph. 


“ Shepard, 'tis my office best 
To help ensnared Chastity ; 
Brightest lady look on me, 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops, that, from my fountain pure, 
I have kept of precious cure ; 
Thrice upon thy finger’s tip; 
Thrice upon thy rubied lip ; 
Next, this marble venomed seat, 
Smeared with gums of glutinous heat, 
I touch with chaste palms, moist and cold. 
Now the spell hath lost his hold, 
And I must haste, ere morning hour, 
To wait in Amphitrite’s bower.” 








A COMMUNICATION FROM PARNASSUS. 





A Communication from Parnassus. 


Messrs. Eprrons :—The periodic time for the appearance of another No. of your 
Yale Lit. is now rapidly approaching, and you perhaps are eagerly beating about 
among your College poetasters for a contribution, to appear as the nominal repre- 
sentative of the poetic department. You have thus, perhaps unconsciously, thrown 
that part of your College community into an alarming ferment. 

Some, with exoteric neglect of tvilet—hair studiously disheveled—cravat pur- 
posely furgotten—and eyes in “ fine frenzy rolling,” are stalking abstractedly about, 
dispising the ‘ ignobile vulgus,’ nevertheless deriving no slight satisfaction in trans- 
lating its wondering gaze into imaginary compliments of this nature: “ he's thinking 
great thoughts, he is! he's going to write something soon” ! 

And some, not being impeded by thoughts at all—those stubborn things that 
must be worked over and over, polished and cut to match the metre—write on fiercely. 

The palpable misconception of the legitimate office of the Muses, compels me to 
check, if possible, this aspiring corps. I must tell them plainly that in their despe- 
rate efforts for an ephemeral notoriety, they are most blindly uncharitable to us. 

Allow me, Messrs. Editors, through your columns, to give a candid, truthful state- 
ment of our grievances. 

Your poet becomes conscious of a few meagre ideas, prowling their “ misty way” 
through his brain, probably in search of companions, or more likely smarting under 
the indignity of having been recently flayed; and mistaking this uneasiness on the 
part of the poor thoughts for a laudable desire to be introduced to the literary 
world, he reads Milton, Byron or Pope for a few days, just to polish his style 
and get the “ jingle of rhyme a notion of running in his head,” and then deliberately 
plots how to entrap these ideas in his rythmical net-work—a process very like that 
of the southern hunter catching wild colts in his lasso, and frequently as dangerous— 
for the poet encounters desperate resistance in attempting to bind his ideas to 
the inquisitorial rack of his metre. But once fairly entangled, the poet reads them 
over with that self-complaisance which seems to say, ‘this will be read when 
Shakespeare is forgotten!’ Very likely. I can't predict with certainty the exact 
standard of literary excellence at that distant period, but I would venture to hint 
that—it never will till then! 

Now these failures are all attributed fous. People say, ‘ how dull his muse was |’ 
and the disappointed poet reéchoes it in the aggravated form of expression, 

*Confound my stupid Muse.’ 
Now to charge this upon us is manifestly unjust, for the Muses have had no share 
in the manufacture of such articles. No Muse has ever denied herself the luxury of 
sound, wholesome slumbers for the sake of tuning the lyres of such brilliant writers ! 

When a poet strikes out a new train of thought, attempts to adorn some truth 
in new and striking style, or to awaken new chords in human nature that have long 
slept untuned, then he always finds the Muses ready and willing to furnish him the 
richest treasures of Parnassus, 

In conclusion, I would disclaim all intention to iaterrupt the equestrian gambols of 
your poets. They may ride our Pegasus as much as they please—ouly take good care 
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of the pony. He not unfrequently comes back from these crusades against common 
sense, poor and half fumished —his mane nearly torn off by the awkward gestures 
of his inexperienced riders to maintain their seats. I must insist, too, on bis being 
ridden over deserts less barren and pastures more copiously supplied with fresh 
fountains and cool oases. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, in case you should not find a great supply of poetic 
articles lying on your table, allow me to become a contributor to your Magazine, 
by enclosing a communication that has just been handed me by some of my Muses, 
It seems to have been suggested by that event which cast a gloom over the 
literary world—Tue Deata ov Sia Tuomas Moons—and the return of his Muse in 
sadness to Parnassus. 


Night's starry veil enshrouds the brow 

Of proud Parnassus’ lofty height ; 

And Silence, night's mild queen, steals now, 
On velvet tread, and steps so light, 

Their echves fall like gentle dreams 

Around the couch where Beauty sleeps ;— 
Now with sweet breath the flow’ret teems, 
While from its half closed lids it peeps, 

As though, while sleeping, it would make 
The Zephyr vassal till it wake. 

Across the moon's pale, modest light, 

How soft the clouds that gently float, 

Like down, blown from the wings of Night, 
And wafting on to realms remote, 


This is the hour when Muses throng, 

In lovely bands, this home of Song; 

When round each others’ brows they twine 
Cool wreaths, in which bright dew-drops shine ; 
When music sweet, from well tuned lyres, 
Enkindles Poesies’ soft fires, 

While kneeling round the Castalian spring, 
Its limpid waters covering 

With rose leaves, plucked by gentle hands— 
An offering that their god demands. 

This hour, beneath the fig tree's shade 

That overhangs this clear cascade, 

The Muses fly, with joyous glance, 

To mingle in a fairy dance, 

Euterpe plays the mellow flute, 

While listening nightingales sit mute ; 

The laurel-crowned Terpsichore leads 

The dance through rosy, flowery meads. 
Ah! happy are the Muses bright, 

Who gambol on Parnassus’ height ! 
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But why to night that throng so sad— 
Why now each Muse in mourning clad! 

Why now, instead of rosy wreaths, 

Each twines the weeping willow's leaves! 

Why all those lyres, with joy once strung, 

Now on the mournful cypress hung ¢ 

Why heaves each snowy breast with grief, 
Those heavy sighs, Love's sweet relief! 

They weep in sympathy for one 

Whose earthly course for e’er is run ;— 

That one, the loveliest of the train, 

This night, in sadness, came again, 

After long years of bliss on earth, 

To seek the spot that gave ber birth ; 

All her fond dreamings now are o’er— 

Death's dart hath struck her loved Zom Moore ! 


How mem'ry, turning, sadly lingers yet, 

O'er joys too dear, too lovely to forget ! 

She thinks bow long she sought in vain to find 
One sparkling genius, one congenial mind ;— 
And when she saw Moore, in his youthful pride, 
How quick, how joyful flew she to his side! 

She tuned anew his silver sounding lyre, 
Already brilliant with Castalian fire,— 

She taught his fancy’s light to glow 

In hues as varied as the bow 

That spans the black cloud's fading form, 

When sunbeams kiss the passing storm. 

She moulded, polished every thought, 

With love's and truth’s endearment fraught, 

Till, glowing ‘neath her magic art, 

Its genial warmth enwrapt the heart 

In one bright focus of delight ;— 

Thoughts that like lenses blend the rays of light, 
But yet so loosely that each ray is bright— 
Truth twined so closely with love's sweet disguise, 
We're charmed with both, yet doubt which most we prize. 


Sad Muse, 'tis lovely thus to weep 

O’er withered joys that buried sleep ; 

While round their graves Hope's angels moan, 
Like Niobe, till changed to stone ! 


And must I leave thee now, dear Moore— 
Must I thy loss so soon deplore ' 
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I, who once taught thee those sweet tales, 

Sung by the bard of Cashmere’s vales, 

Whose winning accents quickly took 

A pining captive, ‘Lalla Rookh,’ 

Who wept, when Azim’s lovely bride 

Sunk, crushed beneath affliction’s tide. 

‘Fond maid,—the sorrow of her soul was such 
E’en reason sunk, blighted beneath its touch ; 
But though ere long her sanguine spirit rose 
Above the first dead pressure of its woes, 
Though health and bloom returned, the delicate chain 
Of thought, once tangled, never cleared again ;— 
Warm, lively as in youth's happiest day, 

The mind was still all there, but turned astray— 
A wandering bark, upon whose pathway shone 
All stars of heaven, except the guiding one.’ 

I, who the Peri's home regained, 

And brought to Eden pure, unstained— 

Must I now breathe the farewell sigh !— 


O, would that poets could not die, 
These tearful eyes would now be dry. 


Her sisters feel her voiceless grief, 

And kindly answer in relief ; 

All that thou lovest of Moore still lives, 
His song, still sweet, pure pleasure gives. 
The rose perfumes the opening glade, 
More fragrant as its beauties fade. 


This wins a bard immortal fame— 

This on our memories stamps his name— 

To utter thoughts we all have felt, 

Thoughts that have long impatient knelt 

At the heart's door for utterance, 

Yearning, passionate, intense ; 

The bard that gives these captive thoughts a tongue, 
Sings sweeter far than other bards have sung. 
Think not that Poesy 's too frail t’ endure— 
Like truth, it shines divinely pure. 

‘ The blind old man of chios’ rocky isle, 

Doth still delight us, still our hours beguile. 
This binds our memories to Burns, 

And makes him dearer as each year returns ;— 
Rome's glories yet may feel oblivion's pall— 
Burns’ Highland Mary will outlive them all. 
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Greece’ fame—her story be forgotten soon— 
But who can cease to cherish “ Bonnie Doon !” 
Think not, sad Muse that poets ever die, 


True bards have registered their names on high. 


All nature is one boundless field of song, 
Celestial beauties round our vision throng. 

Not for dull use alone was nature's plan, 

She strove to please, to cheer, to gladden man. 
The birds might build their little nests in Spring, 
And never pause their joyous songs to sing ;— 
The trees might glad us with autumnal fruit, 
And Spring's sweet blossoms ne'er our eyes salute ;— 
The brook might wind in silence through the grove, 
Nor think to murmur tributes of His love ;— 
The storm might pass in grandeur, solemn, slow, 
But beauty decks it with the bright rainbow ;— 
Ocean might rest, nor lash his sounding shore— 
Hush its huge voice, and cease its mighty roar ;— 
Morning might come, and sparkle not with dew, 
But nature's Author is to beauty true ;— 

The sun might sink in gloom each night to rest, 
Nor tinge the cloudlet’s downy, blushing crest ;— 
The soul might grovel gloomy, dark, along, 

But He has cheered it with the Poet's song— 

He gilds its setting, like that sinking sun, 

More lovely as its earthly race is run ; 

Bards are His care, when He shall know decay, 
Then, not till then, shall cease the Poet's Lay !— 


Behold, and let thy tearful eyes be dry, 
Thy Poet lives—true Bards can never die. 


They ceased,—her changing features joy now wore ; 
Close by her side, she saw the immortal Movore. 
Her lyre anew with sweeter chords she strung, 
And echoes listened to the lay she sung. 


‘Sweet isle of the Shamrock, thy glad tributes ‘bring 
To the Poet immortal, who sung thy sweet lays; 
Still, «till may thy maidens his melodies sing, 

As fresh o'er his grave they strew green laurel bays. 


Ah! Erin, when tyrants wring tear drops of wo, 
Let ‘ Oft in the Stilly Night sooth thee to rest , 


Though gaunt Famine's form too, too well thou may'st know, 


Still cherish, still clasp thy loved bard to thy breast. 
3 
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“We are Passing Away.” 


Tue instability of human things is a theme upon every tongue, and 
a truth deeply engraven upon every reflecting mind. ‘The affairs of 
the world are ever changing, like the shifting scenes of a drama; one 
generation, with all its interests, passes away, and another generation 
cometh. Change and decay are written upon every object connected 
with man. ‘The stern decree of Heaven pronounced upon a lapsed 
family, “ dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,” seems to em- 
brace all that appertains to the human race. Hence the fuulity of all 
those efforts which the aspiring and ambitious have employed to per- 
petuate their memory when they shall have passed like shadows from 
the earth. The monumental pile, the splendid mausoleum, and all that 
genius could devise and art construct, have mouldered like their foun- 
ders. The all-wise Creator, to humble the pride, inspire reflection, 
and to teach man the lesson of his mortality, has surrounded him with 
objects which in their increase and decay exemplify in the most striking 
manner the various stages of human life. Who will not listen to the 
touching appeal and audible accents of Nature? They are as the 
voice of God. For we can trace, in the unvarying laws by which 
she governs her operations, the distinctive appointinents of the Deity 
himself. Here, then, we may find a volume containing not man’s 
shallow knowledge, but wisdom deeper than the unfathomed depths 
of ocean, and broad as earth itself. The crystal streams of instruc- 
tion, ever emanating from this inexhaustible source, are equally free 
and intelligible to all. ‘The works and operations of Nature are a 
living epistle of God, known and read of all men. ‘The poverty- 
stricken wretch, borne down by the cares and toils of life, the victim 
of famishment and disease, as well as the rich and intelligent, may 
fix his languid eyes upon the starry vault of heaven, or upon the vary- 
ing scenes of earth, and, looking through Nature up to Nature's God, 
guin instruction which he seeks in vain among the gilded productions 
of the human intellect. 

Nature, annually, even daily, proclaims to man his short-lived exist- 
ence. As the emerald hue of summer is destroyed by the chilly 
blasts of winter, so manhood’s prime is soon followed by the frosts of 
age. The sun, as he travels in splendor his meridian heights, and 
sinking in the west buries his burning disc beneath the horizon, ad- 
monishes us of the solemn truth that we too are passing away. We 
are scarce permitted by the hasting monarch to enjoy the sweets or 
feel the thorns incident to any one period of life, befure other scenes 
arise, and other operations claim our attention. But a moment is giv- 
en us to contemplate the relation we bear to the world around us, then 
we are summoned to occupy different stations and to perform new du- 
ties. Thus, onward is the watchword. The past is wrapped in ob- 
livion, while indistinct outlines of honor or wealth, towering in the 
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distance, are dimly seen by the uncertain twilight of the future, and 
like the deceitful mirage of the desert they inspire us with zeal to ad- 
vance along the pathway of life. It may not be improper here to re- 
mark, that these visionary phantoms, though false and deceitful, exer- 
cise a most salutary influence over the human race. ‘They bring into 
action every latent energy of the mind, and oftentimes prompt to no- 
ble and patriotic deeds, although when exhausted in the race, the suc- 
cessful candidate for fame may seek in vain the prize he saw stamped 
in living characters on the laurel wreath. In the distance it was rich 
and priceless, but when once obtained its wealth is passed away. 

‘The morning of life, when the mind begins, like the opening flower 
which expands its petals to the early sun, first to develop its pow- 
ers, iS Spent in interviews with ancient worthies, in separating from 
the dross of superstition and barbarism the rich pearls so abundant in 
the classics. The student wades through the philosophy of Plato, 
learns wisdom at the feet of Socrates, dwells on the loity strains of 
Homer, or drinks in the pathetic melody of Virgil. Gems are dug 
from every mine of science and literature, and carefully preserved in 
the casket of memory. ‘This is a season of enjoyment. ‘The youth 
cherishes many overwrought and romantic hopes. Wherever he 
turns his eyes he is greeted with novel and lovely sights. Unac- 
quainted with the schemes of mad ambition which distract the world, 
or with the follies and vices that destroy the fair prospects of the 
gladsome future, he looks only on the bright side of the picture, but 
fixing his eye steadily upon the beacon of hope, eagerly presses on 
with that wild cry, Excelsior, till he learns by sad experience the 
frailty of his expectations. 

But the golden season of youth is of short duration. The academic 
grove must be changed for the contact of the giddy world. Former 
scenes fade upon the vision ; they lie buried among the wrecks of by- 
gone days. And asthe youth plants his foot upon the verge of mun- 
hood, mingles with the monster realities of life, and sees the unsub- 
stantial pageant of former days dissolve, he feels impressively the 
truth that childhood and youth are vanity. View him as he engages 
in the whirl of business. On his horizon, which was clear and spot- 
less, may be seen the gathering clouds ; they grow darker and yet 
more dark, till, wafted on by freshening gales, the tempest bursts with 
all its fury on his head. Where now are his fondly cherished visions 
of the future? Where the air built castles, the work of many an idle 
hour? Swept away like mists before the morning sun. ‘Thus are the 
schemes of man, the offspring of his brightest thoughts, frustrated by 
the cares and troubles incident to him. 

History has acquainted us with individuals who have burst upon the 
world at distant intervals, like some blazing meteor, dazzling the eyes 
of the beholders. ‘The brilliancy of their intellects, their giant minds 
and untiring zeal in the pursuit of preéminence, were themes of gene- 
ral admiration. They could no more be checked by difficulties and 
dangers, than the mountain torrent can be stayed by the petty obsta- 
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cles it meets in its wild career down the rocky steeps. But just as 
the world began to feel and sppreciate their worth, and was ready to 
exclaim, such gifts are worthy immortality, they had passed from 
among the living. Such a man was Luther. Bold and enterprising 
in the work to which he was most evidently called, his power, zeal, 
and influence seem at no time more iinperiously needed by the world, 
than at the very moment that he vanished from the earth. All expe- 
rience proves that thus pass away alike the great and the humble, the 
useful citizen and the bramble of society, with only this difference, one 
falls as falls “ the stranger in the crowded streets of busy London—a 
short pause, a few inquiries, and the crowds pass on ;” while for the 
other, a nation is clad in mourning. 

The fear of being forgotten, that dread that the tomb shall swallow 
up the name as well as the body, has in every age prompted men to 
measures to perpetuate their memories. The warrior, actuated by 
this desire of rendering his name immortal, rushes to the battle-field, 
with coolness and undaunted courage faces the cannon’s mouth, and 
drenches the earth with the gore of his fellows. How vain the effort! 
time rolls on, the strong arm is paralyzed by age, and the proud hero 
of the bloody field sleeps with the humble and pennyless beggar. 
The kings and rulers have erected gorgeous palaces and towering 
monuments to attain this coveted end. ‘“ Though these have survived 
the names of those who reared them,” even these fall victims to the 
merciless tooth of time, and like the nameless builders, soon moulder 
into dust. 

Those mighty monuments of national folly and vanity, the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, still lift their towering tops to heaven, and cumber the 
earth with their massive forms; but where are the generations by 
whom they were constructed ' where the civil and political institu- 
tions of the Ptolemies and Pharaohs’? ‘These mighty molehills of the 
desert, that were designed to commemorate their glory, and tell pos- 
terity their fame, have failed to subserve the purposes of their pro- 
jectors, and have not even protected the remains of the noble dead 
from violence and rapine. ‘The remorseless Arab tears from the tomb 
the bones of the dead, and scatters them abroad to bleach on the sandy 
waste. The tourist beholds these mournful wrecks of former great- 
ness, wanders through the desolate uninhabited cities, once teeming 
with life, and feels his heart sink within him, as he learns the lesson 
so impressively taught, by these mementoes of decay. Nations as 
well as individuals pass away. 

We need but cast our eyes across the Atlantic, to see many illus- 
trations of this truth. There we may see the remains of many great 
empires which have had a proud existence in the book of time, and 
whose history may be briefly recorded—they rose, reigned, and fell. 
Other kingdoms, which had been as minor constellations, have merged 
from their obscurity, and are now enjoying the spring-time of their ex- 
istence, in their turn must also fade from the map of time. Ameri- 
cans need not look beyond the watery waste, to behold the remains of 
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power. On our own continent, the curious traveler has discovered 
much to excite wonder and astonishment. In the dense and almost 
unbroken shades of the mighty forests of Mexico and Guatamala, 
moauments speaking of better days stand out in bold and solitary 
grandeur, their hoary sides adorned with sculpture, and inscribed in a 
tongue long since palsied by age. Who shall trace out and reveal 
these mysteries’ Who shall make known to the world the mysteries 
of Copan and Palenqua? ‘The historic page, or legendary tale, which 
recorded their honor and magnificence, is torn from the book of Time. 
Not a gleam of light rests upon their history. All is wrapt in one im- 
penetrable pall of darkness. ‘ On their fallen fame, exultant, mock- 
ing at the pride of man, sits grim forgetfulness” ‘These nations 
doubtless were once mighty on the earth. Now a mass of rock only 
tell that they have lived. ‘They add their testimony, and serve to con- 
firm and impress this mournful truth : 


“ The boast of heraldly, the pomp of power, 
And all that wealth, all that beauty ever gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ;— 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 





Evening Thonghts. 


At eventide, when the call to prayer 

Rings out on the silent autumn air— 

Through the wood’s dim aisles, and on waters wide, 
Where the fisher-boat sleeps on the glassy tide— 
When the sun, declining, sheds a ray 

Of softened light on the towers gray— 

Through the dark old elms, and on the wall, 
Where the shades of evening alternate fall— 
Where the golden leaves, in the sunset’s glow, 
Wave gently and silently to and fro ; 

And the Indian Summer's dreamy spell 

Is on the hill-side, and in the dell— 

When the solemn notes of the evening hymna 
Swell through the chapel's twilight dim ;— 

Oh then, borne up on its music meet, 

The thoughts are hast’ning loved ones to greet,— 
Thoughts of scenes that were like to this, 

Where such sounds were heard in joyousness, 


When the village bell gave its music forth, 
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"Mid the dark pine woods of the rocky North— 
Or its echoes rang through the forest deep, 
Where Southern streams to the ocean sweep— 
Or over the prairie’s waste of flowers, 

In the solemn stillness of sabbath hours— 

Of home, and the loved ones, far away, 

Come thronging then, at the close of day. 
Then dreams of fame flee the burning mind, 
As the flushed cheek cooled by the evening wind, 
And yearnings strange fill the softened heart, 
That with proud ambition have no part. 


At the noontide of a life well «pent, 

Of glorious thought and action blent ; 

When a summons comes through the vaulted air, 
And the silent aisles of the heart at prayer— 

And o'er the tide of subsiding care, 

When the sun of life sheds its sunset ray 

O'er the dark'ning past of life’s long way, 

And a glow of memory leaves behind 

In the tremulous thoughts of the old man’s mind— 
Oh! then, the soul to communion high, 

Is borne, as by heavenly melody | 

Thoughts of a home in the distant sky ; 

And loved ones gone flit before his eye ;— 

The world has fled with its dreams afar ; 

The soul is wrapped in a voiceless prayer, 

Fading away, as the evening fair, 

On the stillness hushed of the autumn air. HESPERION. 


Machiavelli. 


Tue character and motives of Machiavelli have been most une- 
quivocally condemned, by the generality of mankind. In the estima- 
tion of the multitude, no epithet seems two vile to be applied to him. 
The decisions of the majority, however, upon the character of indi- 
viduals, are often erroneous ; inasmuch as a very accurate knowledge 
of the circumstances in which a man is placed, is requisite, in judg- 
ing of him. The world is constantly undergoing changes, and, con- 
sequently, different lines of conduct become necessary at different 
periods. In the present instance, there are numerous circumstances 
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that lead one to question the justice of the vulgar decision. Let us 
divest ourselves of all prejudice ; let us, if possible, disperse the 
clouds of calumny and detraction, that shroud the virtues, and magnify 
the faults of Machiavelli, and endeavor to form a correct opinion of 
him, by a careful examination of history and the facts in the case. 

‘To one unacquainted with the history of Italy, Machiavelli's writings 
must seem strange and repulsive, since we find in them passages in- 
dicating the greatest obliquity of moral principle ; thoughts, that the 
most hardened criminal would blush to own, professed with incredible 
coolness and audacity. ‘They contain directions for lines of conduct, 
which we often follow, but are startled to behold exposed in all their 
naked deformity. The best known of his works are, “The Art of 
War.” and “ The Prince,” and it is from these alone that an estimate 
has been formed of his character. Surely, the “ Art of War” can 
give rise to no bad opinion of the man, for it is not only perfectly free 
from all objectionable sentiments, but, in the opinion of all good judges, 
merits unqualified approbation. Its clearness and beauty of style is 
such, that even the reader, ignorant of the art it teaches, is charmed 
by it; while the soldier is deeply impressed by its wise and prudent 
maxims. To“ The Prince” then must we look, in order to find the 
cause of the upprobrium that has been heaped upon the author. 

This treatise has been misunderstood by a greatmany. Some have 
considered that it was written to teach tyrants the art of keeping their 
subjects under control ; others, that it was a deep laid plot for the 
destruction of Lorenzo de Medici, by urging him to employ such 
measures as would incite his subjects to revolt. Others, again, have 
supposed it to be a piece of grave irony. 

That Machiavelli was no friend to tyranny and oppression, in any 
form, is sufficiently evident, from the account we have of his life, 
which I will give in brief. 

He was born at Florence, in 1469, of a noble family. There is 
but little known of his private life, which is good evidence that it 
was irreproachable ; since, had it not been so, his numerous calumni- 
ators would have so informed us. He was engaged in the service of 
the State nearly all his lifetime, and, although he was at last ignomin- 
iously turned out of office, and imprisoned by his ungrateful country, 
he never sought vengeance for his wrongs. He filled the office of 
Secretary of State in Florence, fourteen years, and found leisure, 
amid the multifarious duties of his office, to go on many foreign em- 
bassies. Although nominally a Roman Catholic, he was not at all 
backward in calling attention to the corruptions of the court of Rome, 
which he did, in a passage so terribly severe, that it has gained him 
the enmity of the whole Church. At the end of fourteen years, he 
was turned out of his office of Secretary, by the power which had 
then become dominant, and prohibited from entering the “ Public pal- 
ace.” Soon after, he was arrested and cast into prison, where he suf- 
fered a short but rigorous confinement. After bis release, he em- 
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ployed himself in writing “ The Prince,” and in other literary pur- 
suits until his death, which took place in the year 1527. 

Can any one suppose that éAis man would labor to uphold tyranny ? 

Nor would he resort to dissimulation, to deep laid plots, to ruin his 
enemies. He was always straight forward, bold and daring. If he 
had designed “ ‘The Prince” for public perusal, he would not have 
placed it, as he did, in the hands of a single individual. Machiavelli 
has told us, in “ The Prince” itself, what was the design of this 
work. He says—" it being my intention to write what may be use- 
ful to men of intelligence, it has seemed to me more to the purpose, 
to follow the practical truth of things, than any visions of the imagin- 
ation. * * * * * ‘The manner in which men live is so different from 
that in which they ought to live, that one, who leaves what is for what 
ought to be, isin the high roadtoruin; * * * * ® it is therefore nec- 
essary for a prince, if he would sustain himself, to learn how not to 
be goud sometimes, and to use that knowledge according to the ex- 
igency of the case.” In another place he says— How honorable it 
is in @ prince to maintain good faith, and act with integrity, every one 
must be sensible. Yet experience hath shown us that those princes 
of our own times, who have made the least account of their word, 
have done the greatest things. I will even venture to assume that the 
semblance of good qualities is useful, while their reality may be preju- 
dicial.” 

It is plain to be seen that the rule of action laid down in “ The 
Prince” is one of pure selfishness. ‘The author did not intend “ The 
Prince” for a treatise on morality ; but for an art of politics, a system 
of expediency. He does not himself uphold tyranny; but shows 
how it may be upheld. You can find various passages in his writings, 
wherein he condemns tyranny in the strongest terms, taking as exam- 
ples Agathocles, Ferdinand, and Cesar. 

It is true indeed that two of Machiavelli's principles—dissimulation, 
and disregard of faith, when there is anything to be gained by so do- 
ing—cannot fail to be condemned. These, however, should be con- 
sidered rather the fault of the age, than the man. ‘There is a strange 
inconsistency in his writings. ‘They contain sentiments of the most 
incongruous nature. In the compass of a single page, we find acts of 
the most different character, calling forth alike, expressions of unqual- 
ified approbation. The writer, at one moment, seems to have a very 
acute, at another moment, a very blunt moral sensibility. 

The man and his writings are an enigma, to the unraveling of which 
the only clue is the state of moral feeling among the Italians of that 
period, since it is most probable, that Machiavelli was, at least in some 
degree, imbued with the spirit of the then existing society. At this 
juncture, society, in Italy, was in a most degraded condition. The 
sun of civilization, which was pouring its morning beams on the rest 
of Europe, dispersing the mists of ignorance and superstition, which 
had so long brooded over the land, was unable to penetrate the thick 
cloud of papal oppression, misrule, and wickedness, which shrouded 
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the fair shores of Italy. Humanity recoils from the heart-sickening 
picture of flagrant wickedness, soul-debasing tyranny, and triumphant 
treachery, which the annals of that period present. ‘This was the 
age of Cesar Borgia, the most infamous monster that ever polluted 
the earth It was the age of Lucretia Borgia; of Alexander the 
Sixth ; and of Oliverotto. The history of all these persons is well 
known ; and we will not stop to describe them. Suffice it to say, 
that Italy, at this time, was in a most demoralized state ; true morality 
was unknown ; and, provided an end was gained, no regard was paid 
to the means by which it was accomplished. 

Is it strange, then, that Machiavelli, living in such society as this, 
was tainted by the universal corruption? Each age has its peculiar 
vices, and is but too prone to condemn the vices of earlier ages, while 
it overlooks its own. “We see the mote in our brother's eye.” 
Viewed in connexion with those of his own age, Machiavelli's char- 
acter appears to great advantage. In whatever he differed from his 
associates, he differed for the better. 

Machiavelli's writings were, at first, received with great favor by 
all. They would never have excited the odium which they did, bad 
it not happened that they contained very severe strictures upon the 
church of Rome, They were prohibited by the Council of ‘Trent. 
The prohibition was, however, token off, after a few unimportant 
passages had been stricken out. Machiavelli was not only a political 
writer, but also a dramatist, a poet, and a historian. His history of 
Florence is one of the finest special histories that we have. In can- 
dor, clearness, and beauty of style, it is equalled by few. Much 
might be said concerning his dramatic and poetical works, but our 
limits forbid. Suffice it to say, that these, by their beauty of language, 
delicacy of sentiment, and richness of imagery, fully sustain the repu- 
tation of their author. D. P. 8. 





Raising “ Old Nick.” 


[FROM AN UNPUBLISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY. | 


Wuewn at this distant day I sit down to narrate the events of my 
“most eventual history,” 1 am often surprised at the vividness with 
which some of them present themselves. Scenes which have been 
unthought of for years, at the summons of memory, once more arise 
in so cleara light, that the smallest particulars, the most minute points, 
are clearly discernible. And in no one instance is this more the 
case, than that which I shall now attempt to set before you. 

It was in my eighth year. During my childhood [ had read with the 
most intense delight all those little nursery rhymes that are usually 
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placed in the hands of children, the melodies of Mother Goose—the 
pathetic story of Cock Robin—the Babes in the Wood—Jack the 
Giant Killer, &c.,and thought them wonderful. But when these began 
to appear childish or had been almost committed to memory from fre- 
quent reading over, it so chanced that there fell into my hands a copy 
of those wondrous tales, The Arabian Nights. Whatever may have 
been my delight in —— the forementioned productions, you ma 
well know that in devouring this, it was increased an hundred fold. 
For so enrapt did I become in it, that the exterior world was entirely 
lost to my vision ; I lived but among the characters and objects therein 
portrayed ; I suffered untold agonies with Hassan in the cave of the 
Forty ‘Thieves—lI rode the magic horse with the king’s son—and oh! 
how | trembled at the approach of the dread genius, obeying the com- 
mands of the magician in the story of Aladdin’s Lamp! So much was 
my imagination excited by this book that I was under its supreme 
control; when the book was before me | could scarcely be dragged 
away from it, and when it was outof my sight, 11s strange stories still 
haunted me. 

Just at this time, when I was continually dwelling in enchanted 
castles ; standing in awe by the side of some stern magician, or fear- 
fully surrounded by mysterious genii, by chance I formed an acquaint- 
ance that by no means tended to better my condition ; that of an Irish 
cobbler. He had but lately set up his little shop in our village, yet 
was already well known to all the boys of my own age in the place. 
He was a true son of Erin, and possessed all the peculiarities of his 
countrymen ; a natural overflowing good-humor, a love for all amuse- 
ment, and a gift of language so peculiarly the characteristic of his 
race. Yet he was very ignorant, and beyond his Bible, interpreted to 
his understanding by numerous outlandish illustrations, he possessed 
but one other book in the world, and “thereby hangs the tale.” 

He was a great story teller, and nothing seemed to delight him more, 
than when the labor of the day was ended, to gather around him us 
boys and pour into our attentive ears his unending store of tales, rang- 
ing through all the realms of fancy and imagination, and all tinc- 
tued more or less with that ingredient I loved the best, the supernatu- 
ral. While summer lasted with its long twilight and mild breezes, 
we would cluster around him as he sat in his shop door, and by our 
entreaties often keep him till the shades of night had gathered thick 
around us. But when the cold winds of winter began to approach, 
he would admit the larger ones of us into his little room, and there, 
while the stove glowed with heat, entertain us with the accustomed 
evening repast. 

The place was very small, and, besides his working bench, could 
contain but one little three-legged stool. The sides of the room were 
of the roughest boards, unadorned, with the exception of a single pic- 
ture, obtained from some itinerant peddle, which represented St. Patrick, 
his great namesake, in the act of expelling all the snakes and frogs 
from Ireland. In the evening the only light was obtained from a far- 
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thing-candle, precariously stuck in the mouth of a large black bottle, 
unto whose sides the remnants of former candles most lovingly did cling. 
But here would we be cuntent to stand around and listen to marvel- 
ous adventures of divers Irish gentlemen, who had been beset with 
witches ; to the varied history of children stolen by the gipsies, or the 
dreadful fate of persons who had failed to profit by the example of Dr. 
Faustus, and sold themselves to his satanic majesty, until the space 
between the shop and our house, when it was time for myself and the 
son of our black nurse, an almost constant companion, to go home, 
would become filled with more hobgoblins, witches, and beings of 
another and worse world, than were seen by ‘Tam O'Shanter in “* Allo- 
way’s auld haunted kirk.” 

After we had enjoyed Pat's stories all to ourselves for some time, 
we were finally alarmed by an intrusion upon our private circle, 
by the apprentice of the village tailor. But, to say the truth, we had 
by this time become a great nuisance to Pat, and he had not been so 
very obliging of late, as at our first acquaintance. 

This young man besides, gave Pat something else to think of during 
the long winter nights, than the stories which he was pleased, to our 
no small dislike and Pat's no great pleasure, to call “ great lies made 
just to scare green-uns.” Yet, he himself was the greatest braggart, 
and at the same time, the greatest coward imaginable ; he was afraid 
to be alone in the dark, yet continually boasted of his courage, and 
while he laughed at us for believing in the supernatural, not a rat 
could squeak under the floor, but that he started, trembled, and turned 
as white as his collar. 

His great attraction for Pat was his knowledge of playing cards, a 

ack of which was in his possession. ‘This art Pat was desirous of 
etal al both to increase his acquirements and while away the tedious 
hours of the night. ‘Though no table could be brought into the shop, 
a substitute was soon contrived. A square pine board that had once 
served as a lid to some candle box, was nicely balanced on the centre 
of Pat’s working bench, and that there might be light, the black bottle 
on one side was always balanced by a heavy cobler’s hammer on the 
other. And thus the players at either end of the bench, found that 
with a little caution and dexterity they could play away with as much 
security as though possessed of a table bona fide. 

Here was an end to all enjoyment if this was allowed to continue ; 
and some of the boys, unknown to me, determined to break it up or 
have some sport in the attempt, at least. ‘The contrivance for a table 
pointed out the plan of attack. Since the work bench at night was 
always drawn around from its place next the wall, and set in the 
middle of the shop between the door and the stove on the farside, it 
suggested itself to the enemy that if they could unperceived fasten a 
cord to the foreside of the board, balanced on the bench for playing, 
bring it down under the bench, and conduct it outside under the door, 
by a sudden jerk they might produce such a sudden and alarming 
revolution of things on the inside, as would be quite astonishing. 
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‘The night came round on which vom Quentacl to carry their de- 
sign into execution, but still | heard nothing of it. It was a cold 
winter night, with a slight snow on the ground, that creaked as you 
walked over it. [, with my faithful Achates, the black boy, once 
more was in the shop ; ; and, besides the apprentice and Pat, there were 
none others. The wind howled without, the night was dark and 
cold, and everything invited a story, and a story | must have. [| 
teased and teased, until Pat, having lost his Jack at seven-up, by hav- 
ing his attention distracted by me, suddenly turned his full reservoir 
of hard names upon me, and had nearly overwhelmed me; but soon 
repenting, pulling from his bosom the queer book, which | have men- 
tioned as the only one he possessed besides his Bible, he told me, if 
I would keep myself still, | might have that, and it would satisfy me 
with strange sights forever ; for, said he, by reading three lines in the 
right place, and at the right time, quickly and backwards, you can 
raise * Old Nick” whenever you want him. It was an antiquated 
looking volume, with black cover, red edges, and brazen clasps. I[ 
had promised, much to the relief of the brave apprentice, not to open it 
till | was alone ; so [ could not tell just then what was within. What 
a treasure though! all the wild tales | had read now rushed upon me, 
and | already saw the castles rising in the air, reared by the spirit 
which I had at last under my own command. While | was closely 
examining the book, and the black boy was almost white with fear, lest 
I should open it, one of the conspirators against Pat's recreation en- 
tered ; the cord was arranged successfully, and he carelessly retired. 

Just as he went out a great altercation ensued between the players— 
“ Board ’s up”—* Board ’s down,” I heard repeated louder and louder. 
Now was my chance. I unclasped the book ; it was old English ; 
my great desire enabled me to quickly spell it backward ;—just as I 
had accomplished the third line, the black boy and the tailor’s appren- 
tice both saw me. When—Heaven save us! what had I done! A 
lurid flame shot across the room, and a cracking, crashing noise near 
the stove sounded like the rattling of rusty chains ; a wooly head was 
jammed into my face, a bony hand was on my throat, and 


“ At once there rose so wild a yell, 
Within that dark and narrow cell, 
As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell.” 


I gave one faint struggle to free myself, muttered one cry for help, 
and all was mantled in gloom I had fainted. When | awoke, I was 
stillin the shop. Pat was gathering up the cards and pieces of glass 
that lay scattered in every part of the room, and throwing them into 
the fire ; the apprentice was stoutly dehying the assertion of the boys, 
now gathered around, that when they rushed in they had found him 
coiled up in one corner, too scared to look up; while my black Acha- 
tes, the marks of whose nails were upon my throat, and whose ter- 
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rific scream has frightened me out of my wits, grinning, declared, 
with a shake of his head, that Ae believe it was the “ dehle” yet. 

What became of the book I have never learned; but have seen 
many a prayer-book since, that much resembled it. Years have passed 


since the occurrence, but it is as bright in my recollection as yester- 
day, and | shall never forget it. 





My Star. 


Amip the worlds that blaze afar, 

There twinkles one, « tiny star, 
That seems to me 

As coyly peeping from the sky, 

As from a veil of azure dye 

Some sweet Sultana’s precious eye, 
That few may see. 


Unskilled in Astronomic lore, 
Amassed in ages ‘ gone before,’ 
I cannot tell 
If ‘neath the “ Virgin's” hovering wing, 
Or where old Cepheus sits, a king, 
This little, trembling, glimmering thing 
Is wont to dwell. 


For me, ‘tis full enough to know 

That, when I flee from toil and wo, 
To rest and dreams ; 

And sings the Fall's Aeolian Choir 

To dancing leaves, in gay attire ; 

Serenely points our village spire 

To those faint gleams. 


Dear, gentle gleams! they bring to me 
Sweet thoughts of one I used to see— 
To love me given; 
For, ere she soared to her bright home, 
She pointed to that star-lit dome, 
And sweetly murmured—“ Soon I'l] roam 
Those fields of Heaven ;— 
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And often will I fold my wings 
And pour the notes an angel sings, 
From yon dim star ; 
And though thy mortal ear may miss 
Tones ringing from those realms of bliss ;— 
When rustling leaves sweet zephyrs kiss, 
Breathed from afar, 


My spirit-tones, in earthly form, 

(As God is vocal in the storm) 
Then may’st thou hear ;— 

The imaged rush of Se-aph wings, 

As gently sweeping golden strings, 

Jehovah's praise the Seraph sings, 
In accents clear.” 


Whene’er I list an autumn breeze 

So softly sighing 'mid the trees— 
Breathing from far ; 

I quickly fix my ardent gaze, 

Not upon worlds that briyAtest blaze, 

But where out peep the timorous rays 
Of that wee star! 


Then seems to sing a heavenly voice, 

Of one all pure 'mid heavenly joys, 
Enthroned above ; 

I nightly hear, ere sunk to rest, 

A summons sweet, to me addressed— 

To dwell for aye among the blest, 
Where all is love ! 





The Battle Field. 


Tuere is a principle a implanted in the human heart, which 


has, in every age, impelled men to strive for distinction, and strug- 
gle for lasting glory. Nor has it influenced individuals merely ; whole 
nations have felt its intoxicating power, and actuated by its promptings 
have endeavored, by deeds of superlative greatness, to gain never- 
fading renown. ‘This principle has given rise, in a great measure, to 
the tragical events of History, and has acted no second part in bring- 
ing about those great revolutions which have both cursed and blessed 
mankind, Nay, so universal has its maddening influence been felt in 
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time past, that the human race present the character of a great tribe of 
Ishmaelites, and the world of an extensive battle field. 

‘Though this principle has been the cause of numerous and great 
evils, still acting as a great volcanic power to move, from its lowest 
depths, the stagnating pool of humanity, it has served to purify it, and 
advance the condition of mankind. And when moditied by civilization 
and Christianity, it becomes a most efficient motive power to urge men 
to deeds of benevolence and greatness, which ultimates directly in ele- 
vating society and blessing the human race. 

It has been the prevailing belief of past ages, and has even come 
down to us, that the battle field is the great fit place to gratify this im- 
mortal principle of the soul, and to gain an honorable existence in the 
memory of mankind. ‘The ancients, while they ostracized their true 
patriots, and administered hemlock to their most distinguished philos- 
ophers and orators, deified their victorious commanders, and reared 
magnificent statues in commemoration of their illustrious deeds. And 
while they kept no record of the natal spots of their sweet singin 
poets, and of their polished and refined literary men, they aman 
their battle fields as places enchanted, and deemed them hallowed 
spots. And in modern times we look upon our Bonapartes, our Wel- 
lingtons, our Lafayetts, our Washingtons, and our Taylors, as more 
than men. And we regard with almost religious scruple our Water- 
loos, our Bunker Hills, our Monmoths, our Yorktowns, and our Buena 
Vistas ; and well we may, for they have witnessed inexpressible 
sufferings, have drank the blood of patriots, and have become great 
burial grounds. 

It is right and highly proper that we should deem him worthy of our 
lasting memory and gratitude, who, fearless of danger and regardless 
of suffering, has borne forward the standard of liberty, and has dedi- 
cated his life to the service of his country and race. And itis rational 
that we regard, with interest and respect, those spots that have wit- 
nessed the triumphs of liberty over tyranny, and that remind us of self- 
denying and patriotic effort. But indiscriminate worship of battle 
fields, and deifying of military heroes, are at once unworthy of an en- 
lightened age and Christian people. Such a spirit retards the ad- 
vancemeut of truth, and robs Christianity of much of its disseminating 
power. It causes mankind to overlook real merit and disregard moral 
worth. 

Thanks be to God, the days of chivalry and violence are passing 
away, and a new, bloodless, and world-extensive battle field presents 
itself, on which the ambitious may gather honors that shall retain their 
living freshness, long after the laurels of chieftains have withered and 
perished. A battle field where the intellectual and moral hero may 
distinguish himself, and gain a fame that will grow brighter, and still 
brighter, when every vestige of military prowess has been blotted out, 
and oblivion has become the portion of earth's enslavers. Truth’s 
battle field, where men are saved, not slain, where liberty is extended, 
not destroyed, and where the interests of civilization and Christianity 
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are not disregarded, but in the highest degree promoted. Let others 
wear their plumes and epaulets, and pave their pathway with the bod- 
ies of their slain, but give us the unembellished armor of truth, to la- 
bor unobserved, as a private soldier, for the triumph of true freedom. 
Let others lay their ashes beneath cloud-piercing monuments, that laud 
their blondy achievements to astonished posterity, but let us sleep be- 
neath a humble slab, honestly preserving the memory of a soldier, val- 
iant in the cause of truth. Give us but a single laurel leaf, plucked 
from truth’s battle field, and we ask nothing more. B. 


fditor's Table. 


Wirn that most profound bow, we come before you, dear reader, with our usual 
store. But before we can have our accustomed chit-chat with you, that frown must 
be removed from your brow. We are a little behind our time ; but like a boy with 
a broken pitcher, we can say, “we didn't go to.” The fact is, “accidents will hap- 
pen in the best regulated establishments.” Have you never, at the close of some 
afternoon in summer, when the sun had slackened his fierce fires, and the refreshing 
breeze had begun to revive exhausted nature, supposing that it would be a good 
long time before “ prayers,” determined to take a stroll towards the Bay, or East 
Rock ; or, perhaps, admiring the beauties of the goodly city of New Haven, strolled 
forgetfully along under its elms, until you were suddenly arrested in your course 
by the well known sound of the distant college bell! and in spite of all your hurry, 
running until flushed with heat and out of breath, have you not seen the relentless 
monitor, as you rushed late into the chapel, coolly mark you accordingly? And 
did there not at the moment arise within your breast the generous resolve, that if 
ever you became a monitor you would give the fellows a chance! We know there 
did. Now you are a monitor, and we ask that you “do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” Time has gained a march upon us, and in spite of all 
our haste we are tardy. As you seem to be mollified now, we will drop this rather 
unpleasant subject, and proceed. 

We need not ask how it has been with you since we last saw you, for how could 
it be but “ first rate.” Home always has its enjoyments, and for no one more than 
the student, whose short absence from them but tends to heighten them on his re- 
turn. But did you ever pass a vacation in New Haven! We will believe, through 
respect for your wisdom, that you never did ; but such things have been done. We 
plead guilty to the folly of having done so no longer ago than last vacation. And 
such a vacation! The first few days went well enough, to be sure,—that much we 
could enjoy negatively. But when we became tired of doing nothing, and yet 
found nothing to do, we began fast to sink into that unhappy state—the blues. 

There lay the old college. “ long, low, and dark,” like a suspicious craft at sea. 
Without a living soul about it, wrapt in silence, save when the tree-frog set up his 
monotonous song, or the sleepy bell slowly tolled the passing hour, with shutters all 
fastened and doors all closed, it looked like “ desolation made desolate.” But New 
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Haven was still left! Yes, it was /eft—by all who could get away—and was as 
still as a Sabbath morn. The life of Chapel street, that great artery, ebbed slowly 
away, day by day, from the first, until, before the vacation had fairly set in, ite 
pulse was gone entirely. Those beautiful faces, that smile so lovingly along its 
walks through all the term, had suddenly departed—why, we shall not say —whith- 
er, we cannot tell, One remnant of the past, however, lingered lovingly around 
the place—the “ organ-grinders.” And the solace of their sweet strains was a 
great relief to a melancholy spirit. You have heard them, reader, and have po 
doubt marked their peculiarities. You have seen the German, dreamingly turning 
away at Ais organ, as though his chief object in playing was to frighten away any 
vagrant ideas that might otherwise obtrude themselves upon his mind; or the Ital- 
ian, playing a waltz for his little puppets, to whom the jingling of silver seemed 
much pleasanter music than that made by himself. But have you ever seen Brother 
Jonathan in the trade! We think not—and we put it down as a “ streak of good 
luck,” that this rara avis appeared to us, Jonathan in this, as in everything else, 
is truly original. One would suppose he played but for the love of music. To be 
sure, he is “very thankful for small favors, and for large ones in proportion ;” but 
that is not the object of his playing. With eyes wide open, and ears erect, the music 
seems to absorb his entire soul. You can see his enthusiasm in everything. Other 
persons in his trade have some respect for personal comfort, placing themselves in 
a safe and easy position—supporting an awning post, or the side of a house ; but 
Jonathan has forgotten himself, and there he goes, dodging and capering around in 
the middle of the street, one moment letting out some shrill note under the nostrils 
of a terrified steed, and the next bringing his store-house of mellifluous notes in 
rather close proximity to the wheels of a passing butcher-cart. He evidently has 
studied his trade; see with what artistic effect he turns his crank, interspersing 
what would otherwise be a monotonous grind, with numerous sudden, lively jerka, 
sending the frightened note forth with an emphasis. Now he slowly, but decidedly 
turns out the grumbling barytone, and again returns with evident delight to the 
quick, rattling notes, like those of Yankee Doodle, as heard at general muster. 
The arcadian pipe is always close at hand—lip rather—held to its place by a flaring 
red, yellow, and blue handkerchief, to help out the organ when its /ow notes (“ few 
and far between”) would not be apt to reach the ear; but then he shows himself a 
worthy successor of the sylvan god; its notes can only be surpassed by the “ vile 
squeaking of the wry-neck’'d fife.’ The jews-harp is wanting; for even Jonathan's 
ingenuity has not devised any plan to draw forth its sweet notes without the “ laying 
on of hands.” 

But this relief wore itself out, and as it continually intruded upon us, it began to 
grow entirely too much of a good thing, and what were our pleasures became our 
tortures. We will not pain you, however, with a recital of all we suffered, while 
you were away and rejoicing, but say we were “ amazingly well pleased” when that 
old bell once more tumbled out the announcement that vacation was over. 

We should feel delinquent, did we leave out of our table all notice of some 
of the important events which have transpired since we last had the pleasure of 
appearing before you. 

** Dum mens grata manet, pomen laudesque Yalenses 
Cantabant Soboles, unanimique Patres,” 
VOL XVI. 5 
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is the motto inscribed beneath the figure on our title-page ; and recreant indeed 
would we be to pass over the last anniversary of Yale, without at least a passing 
word. Yale's one hundred and fiftieth birth-day was celebrated in a manner be- 
coming her station and her worth. Never have our old elms looked down upon 
a more brilliant or talented assemblage than was gathered beneath their over- 
spreading branches on that joyous occasion. The old, the middle-aged, and the 
young, guthered from every part of our wide extended country; all had come up 
together to do honor to their common mother. 











“ E longinquo convenerunt, 
Protinusque successerunt, 
In commune forum.” 


The old man, whgse hairs Time had sprinkled with snow, came to look at the field 
of his first battles, and call back the pleasant scenes of his boyhood once more be- 
fore he died ; the man of middle age, who in the rude contact with the cold world 
had lost some of the fire of his youth, came to replenish his torch again at the altar 
where had been lighted in his soul the first sparks of a generous ambition, and re- 
new the friendships that a long separation had estranged ; the young man came 
because he could not stay away from such a jubilee, 

The address of our venerable President, to the Alumni, displayed his usual pa- 
tient research, and that lively spirit which marks him as a speaker, and was gene- 
rally most admiringly received. We can speak at no great length of it in passing, 
but, if rather long, as hinted by some, we consider it but tended to heighten the 
enjoyment of those who could not live on intellectual food alone, at that dinner 
which immediately succeeded it, And about that dinner. We fortunately became 
one of those inside of the tent, (no matter how we got there,) under which it was 
given, and we can testify to the powers of all true Yalensians in one respect at 
least. We understand that the material part of the feast was excellent, and we 
can testify that the intellectual part was truly “a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul.” Presided over by the portraits of Yale and the previous Presidents of the 
institution, the sons of Yale, with the distinguished guests present, spent the hours 
till sunset, with mirth and wisdom so intermingled that satiety arose from neither, 
and the sun went down too soon for all, Of the numerous fine things said, of the odes 
so finely sung, we have not space to speak ; but must say, that so long as Yale can 
call around her so many faithful, noble sons, as paid her homage then, she may 
glory in her strength, and bid defiance to Time, as with “ effacing fingers” he erases 
the monuments of the past. 

Of the oration and poem before the Phi Beta Kappa, and the Commencement ex- 
ercises of the next day, we can only say, that with the exception of the poem, they 
were of the common grade of such performances. The poem, which has since 
been published, is in many parts beautiful, in some witty, and is generally marked 
with that smooth versification for which Mr. Holmes is so noted, The principal de- 
fect, however, is want of unity. The parte of the poem seem like “ beauteous pearls 
at random strung.’ 

Avtumy is again with us, and we only regret that so many poets and editors be- 
fore have heaped their compliments upon him in such numbers, that there are 
scarcely any left for us to use. But we must say, we consider him a kind old friend, 
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sober withal, but not without a kind heart within him. Though he goes about rob- 
bing the trees and shrubs of their gay summer robe, how often does he seem from 
pity, to halt in his work of destruction, and put on the kindest smile of Summer. 
Like a judge, he seems to be weighing the claims of Summer and Winter ; 
when he leans towards the one, the sun breaks forth, the birds once more take up 
their song, and Nature smiles ; when to the other, 


“ Then falls the frost from the clear, cold heavens, 
As fails the plague on men, 
And the brightness of her smile is gone 
From upland glade and glen.” 


We shall not moralize upon the season, but leave you to your own thoughts upon 
the subject. If young, let Autumn be to you the type of maturer years, when you 
shall reap the fruit of the seeds you are now planting ; if you feel yourself becom- 
ing rather “ancient,” and fast sinking into “ the sere and yellow leaf,” let it teach 
you that all earthly things must change, and as the flowers of summer wither at 
the approach of winter, so fade the hopes of youth as age creeps over us. 

Ovr Macazine now enters upon ite sixteenth year. Yves, “ fair sixteen” has 
dawned upon it; and the fondest parents cannot be more rejoiced when they be- 
hold their only daughter just budding into maturity, than every true Yalensian, as 
he sees our dear Maga putting on the first year of maidenhood— 

** Standing, with reluctant feet, 


Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.’’ 


It is really something to boast of, that we have reared our favorite to such an age ; 
and we can now entertain the fond hope that it will continue to grow in beauty and 


strength as each year passes by. It however depends upon the public spirit of col- 
lege, which we feel, however, will not be wanting. Subscriptions and contributions 
must be freely bestowed upon it. Let the Magazine be considered, as it really is, 
not a party, not a class, but a college Magazine ; and let no one, who supposes he 
has a piece fit for its pages, be backward in offering it, and hereafter, as heretofore, 
it will stand a glorious index of the talent and liberality of Yale. 

We had a word of advice laid by for the “ young gentlemen who have lately en- 
tered college,” but their late unprecedented success (/) on the foot-ball ground and 
elsewhere, has led us to suppose it would be useless. However, as they have by 
this time, doubtless, acquired a taste for smoking, we hope they did not fail, in 
this “ weak, piping time of peace,” to take advantage of the advent of the noted 
“ Wandering Jew,” to repair the damages of war. “Oh, yesh, shentlemans, dey ish 
de real meer-schaum ; I pay jist forty-five—no—jist forty francs for him in Germa- 
ny. Now you got any old pair of pants, I give him to you. So you make a fine 
bargain. Gott bless you! Gott bless you!” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

That poem on the “ Parthenon” has been laid in the coffin; it was voted decidedly 
as“ The non par.” The author can obtain it by calling. 

“ Republicanism” has also been rejected. 
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“ Lambda,” though short, is not very sweet. We would advise him to try again, 
give something longer, and, if possible, something more original. 

The piece upon “ Electra” had merits, but was of too great length. 

The piece by “ Rob” did not come quite soon enough for insertion into the body 
of our Magazine ; but lest the beauties of his production should be entirely lost to 
our readers, we venture to insert the following quotation. His subject, which, we 
are sorry to say, he did not put at the head of his piece, seems to be the “ Ultra 
Reformers.” “ While we have the best right in the world to growl at those slow- 
movers, who are continually pulling back, and, as it were, clogging the wheels of 
progress; at the :ame time, we have as good a right to laugh at those audacious 
pioneers of civilization, who, leaving behind the great body of mankind, go plunging 
into regions which the light of advancement has not yet penetrated ; where they 
are as likely to be guilty of abeurd blunders, as the inhabitants of the dark ages, 
upon whom they look with so much surprise and pity.” Now for his illustration. 
“They forcibly remind us of the boys who run along with a procession of soldiers. 
Astraddle of some stick bobby, they go prancing up and down away in front, with 
all the pride of leaders; until, getting beyond the reach of the music, they turn 
around the wrong corner, and only find out their mistake, when looking back, they 
find themselves at the tail end of the body they thought to head.” We think the 
author rather pushes things to extremities here, yet the prevailing sentiment of the 
piece is good. 

The article by Q. we are sorry did not come in time for publication. 

We can only account for the dearth of contributors, from the pleasantness of the 
fine autumn weather. We hope, however, that the cold winds and frosts of winter 
may soon appear to prick their energies, and lead them to exert themselves for our 





successor, though forgetful of us. It may seem strange for editors to be continually 
drumming for contributors, since they are supposed to be fully capable of performing 
the whole Herculean labor of getting up the Magazine. Yet we wish that our 
friends would consider that the Magazine should be an index of the mind of the 
whole college, not entirely of a few individuals. 

¢~ All communications for the next number must be handed in immediately. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 

We have upon our table, “The Nassau Literary Magazine,” for September, but 
have not yet received the October number. We do not fear, however, but that this 
excellent college production, hitherto so regular, will yet appear. We also acknow!l- 
edge the advent of the “ Indicator.” The “Ciceronian Magazine,” conducted by the 
Ciceronian Society of Georgetown College, Kentucky, we heartily welcome. May 
it succeed in its object! its neat appearance and good matter certainly deserve it. 
We have no doubts but that, as the editors suggest, the West is fully able and will- 
ing to support a college magazine, especially when presented in as neat a form, and 
displaying such ability, as the Ciceronian. 
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